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For “The Friend.” 


Diary of Christopher Marshall. 


‘This book, recently issued from the press, 
msists mainly of extracts from a diary kept 
Philadelphia and Lancaster, from 1774 to 
81. It covers a period of great interest, 
wing which the war of the American Revo- 
tion was commenced and carried on, and the 
pendence of the colonies on Great Britain 
as severed. The author was a birthright 
ember of the Society of Friends; but his 
‘mpathy with the revolutionary movements 
‘erpowered his attachment to the peaceable 
iinciples ever held by them, and led to his 
sownment therefrom. He became one of 
ve members of that short-lived body, the 
ree Quakers, who met in the building now 
«cupied by the Apprentices’ Library, at the 
irner of Fifth and Arch streets, Philadel- 
sia. This association was composed mainly, 
not exclusively, of those who had left 
eiends because they were unwilling to main- 
jin its peaceable doctrines; and who yet re- 
fined an attachment to its manner of wor- 
lip, and to some of its views and practices, 
at it had nothing to keep it together, and 
d not hold regular meetings for worship 
ren during the lifetime of its original found- 
is. , 
‘The Diary contains many curious illustra- 
ons of the arbitrary proceedings, and disre. 
wd of ordinary rights as to freedom of 
seech, &c., which marked that period. It 
as scarcely safe at that time to criticise the 
rings of the Congress or of the revolutionary 
mmittees; and some who had been so im- 
‘udent as to speak their minds freely, were 
impelled to make public and humble con- 
:mnation of their error. 
1775. May 2d. This day about noon, 
homas Loosly, shoemaker, was brought to 
ve Coffee-House, and there being exalted as 
spectacle to a great number of reputable 
tizens, he there very humbly and submis- 
vely asked and entreated their pardon and 
giveness for his illiberally and wickedly 
llifying the measures of Congress, the Com- 
iittee, and the people of New England, sin- 
wrely promising that his future conduct 
iould be just, true, and equitable, as should 
ommend bim to the particular notices of 
‘l those whom he had so unjustly, falsely, 
ad wickedly vilified. On those assurances 
ad promises, the company discharged him.” 
Under date of July 17th, 1775, we find this 


entry: “Stayed at home till near six; took a 


scuffle he got wounded in the hand, They 


walk to the College-yard, to see the Dutch|then took Hunt out of the cart, conducted 


butcher ask pardon of one of the companies 
for speaking disrespectfully of their proceed- 
ings.” 

“ August 19. Complaint was made by G. 
Schlosser of his having stopped a piece of 
linen of a pedlar,* who thereupon applied to 
[Isaac] Hant, the lawyer,f who issued out a 
summons against him for the said piece, upon 
which a motion was made to send for the said 
Hunt, who after first notice refused, upon 
which a line from the chairman brought him. 
He owned the doing of it, but insisted it was 
according to the rule of his profession, and 
could see no injury he had done. A good 
deal was said to him upon the importance of 
such proceedings, upon which he requested 
time to consult his client, and then he would 
give the Committee his answer whether he 
would proceed in carrying on the suit against 
C. Schlosser, or withdraw and discontinue the 
action, at the next meeting, which was grant- 
ed him. 

“22, At seven I went to meet the Com- 
mittee; came home past ten, sundry debates 
detaining till that time. One respecting 
[Isaac] Hunt, who would give no positive 
answer whether he would prosecute the suit 
against George Schlosser or no, but requested 
to bave the minutes of this meeting in writ- 
ing, with leave to give his answer in writing, 
the which was looked upon to be only evasive, 
so it was determined, nemine contradicente, 
that his answer was not to satisfaction. 

“September 6. Between eleven and twelve 
this forenoon, about thirty of ourt{ associators 
waited upon and conducted Isaac Hunt from 
his dwelling to the Coffee House, where hay- 
ing placed him in a cart, he very politely ac- 
knowledged he had said and acted wrong, for 
which he asked pardon of the public and com- 
mitted himself under the protection of the 
associators, to defend him from any gross in- 
sults from the populace. This, his behavior, 
they approved him, and conducted him in that 
situation, with drum beating, through the 
principal streets, he acknowledging his mis- 
conduct in divers places. But as they were 
coming down town, stopping at the corner 
where Dr. Kearsley lives, to make his decla- 
ration, it’s said the Dr. threw open his window, 
snapped a pistol twice amongst the crowd, 
upon which they seized him, took his pistol, 
with another in his pocket from him, both of 
which were loaded with swan shot. In the 


* Congress had resolved that there should be no 
importations from Great Britain or Ireland of any 
goods, wares or merchandise, and that they should not 
be used or purchased, if imported after the 1st of 12th 
mo, 1774. 

+ Isaac Hunt was father of Leigh Hunt, poet and 
essayist. 

{ This probably refers to the members of an organi- 
zation entitled ‘ The Association of the Sons of Liberty,” 
which was formed to oppose the introduction of tea 
subject to a duty imposed by Great Britain for raising 
a revenue in America, 


him safe home, put Kearsley in, brought him 
to [the] Coffee House, where persuasions were 
used to cause him to make concessions, but to 
no effect. They then, with drum. beating, 
paraded the streets round the town, then took 
him back to his house and left him there, but 
as the mob were prevented by the associators, 
who guarded him, from tarring and feather- 
ing, yet after the associators were gone, they 
then broke the windows and abused the 
house,” &e. 

The supervision of the Committee reached 
not only to conversations which were deemed 
unfriendly to the revolutionary cause, but 
even private letters were examined—as ap- 
pears by the following entries : 

“October 6. About six, was called to [the] 
Committee Room, where were twenty-nine 
members, some of whom by information had 
been down to Chester after some letters which 
they were informed were going to Hngland, 
in the possession of Christopher Carter, who 
had been partner with Spikeman, in 
Market Street, which said person they found, 
and then recovered [the letters] by threats of 
detaining and bringing him up to town, and 
after recovering said letters, in two parcels, 
one of them directed to Thomas Corbyn, and 
the other to Mrs. McCalla, and taking his 
qualification to the whole of them, and of 
whom and by whom he received them, they 
then discharged him, and brought the letters, 
which were now read, and as they appeared 
to be base and cruel invectives against the 
liberties of America, and calculated by wicked 
men to inflame the minds of the people in 
England against the. Colonies in general, it 
was directed that three of the authors be im- 
mediately taken into custody, which was im- 
mediately put into practice by securing Dr. 
Kearsley, James Brooks, and Leonard Snow- 
den (a Quaker), brewer in Pemberton Street, 
and they were confined under a guard in the 
State House until next morning. A seal was 
also put on the Doctor’s desk, and a guard 
placed at his house. All this done by eleven 
o'clock. N. B. James Brooks was taken up 
at the Doctor’s, and Snowden at the Doctor’s 
street door. 

7. Notices called the Committee to meet 
at ten. According I went and met them, 
there being about seventy members. After 
some time being met, report was made that 
there was reason to apprehend that there was 
a great number of inimical letters on board 
the snow Patty, bound to London, upon which 
a sub-committee was sent down in a pilot boat 
to examine and bring them all up that were 
suspected, and also all persons on board that 
were suspected. This being done, a resolve 
was brought in by three of the Committee of 
Safety from the Congress, dated the sixth in- 
stant, ordering that all suspected persons that 
were found to act inimical to the rights and 
liberties of America that fell under our dis- 
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cussing and notice, should by us be delivered 
over for trial of their offences to the Com- 
mittee of Safety, they only being invested 
with that power and not we—we having no 
right to hear or determine any case of that 
kind. 

This produced a warm debate for some 
time, and, at length, upon motion seconded, 
whether the present papers, relating to Kears- 
ley, Brooks, Snowden and Ordale (minister 
of Burlington in the Jerseys), should, by a 
committee appointed, be carried to the Com- 
mittee of Safety for their sole judgment and 
determination, the same motion was carried 
by a majority of the whole, except one and 
myself. Past two, the Committee broke up. 

8. About two, was brought to town, Chris- 
topher Carter, with a number of letters from 
on board the brig Black Prince. He was put 
into prison, where the three before mentioned 
were sent by the Committee of Safety, last 
night, till further examination. 

9, Went at ten o’clock to the Committee 
at the Philosophical; stayed till twelve, in 
which meeting, fifteen members were chosen 
to assist the Committee of Safety in the trials 
of Dr. Kearsley, Leonard Snowden, J. Brooks, 
{and] Christopher Carter, whose trials then 
came on before the Committee of Safety and 
those fifteen members, at the Lodge Room, 
and continued till just dark before finished. 
* * N. B. The four persons before mentioned 
were conveyed from prison and back there 
again by a guard of associators, not less than 
fifty, with drums, fifes,” &., Xe. 

Subsequent entries in the diary, show that 
Dr. Kearsley was committed to prison, and 
there ended his days. 

(To be continued.) 
Acrnenactse teste Ka 
For “The Friend.” 


Gospel Light, 


I have for a long time believed that the 
term Gospel in its full extent, means some- 
thing deeper and more vital than a mere dee- 
laration of the good tidings of life and salva. 
tion to a fallen world. So I desire, in what I 
now write, to bring it home to each heart as 
the power of God to save. I know that the 
word Gospel, in its broad and full sense, in- 
cludes both the outward and the inward; or 
as we might express it, both the letter and the 
spirit. “For our gospel,” says Paul, “came 
not unto yon in word only, but also in power, 
and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assur- 
ance.” 

The four evangelists have given us glad 
tidings in words, the truths of which have to 
be felt in the heart, before they can be saving- 
ly realized. And the idea which I wish to 
carry ont is the same as expressed by Robert 
Barclay in his Apology, page 163, where he 
says, “ This saving spiritual light is the gospel, 
which the apostle saith expressly is preached 
‘in every creature under heaven;’ even that 
very ‘gospel whereof Paul was made a minis- 
ter.’ Col. i. 23. For the gospel is not a mere 
declaration of good things, being the ‘ power 
of God unto salvation to all those that. be- 
lieve.’ Rom. i. 16. Though the outward dec- 
laration of the gospel be taken sometimes for 
the gospel; yet it is but figuratively.” And 
George Fox, while reasoning with some who 
said “the gospel was the four books of Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke and John,” says in his 
Journal, page 365, “I told them the gospel 
was the power of God, which was preached 


before Matthew, Mark, Luke or John were 
written; and it was preached to every crea- 
ture, of which a great part might never see 
nor hear of those four books; so that every 
creature was to obey the power of God; for 
Christ, the spiritual Man, would judge the 
world according to the gospel, that is accord. 
ing to his invisible power. When they heard 
this they could not gainsay; for the truth 
came over them. I directed them to their 
teacher, the grace of God, and showed them 
the sufficiency of it, which would teach them 
how to live, and what to deny; and being 
obeyed would bring them salvation. So to 
that grace I recommended them, and left 
them.” 

From the above prominent writers, and 
from a host of others who through much tribu- 
lation organized our religious Society, it is 
abundantly evident, that their leading con- 
cern was, to turn their hearers away from a 
dependence on that which was outward and 
lifeless, to the inward, invisible and spiritual 
power by which life and immortality were 
brought to light in them by the-gospel. It 
was this life, light and power, that made 
them, like Paul, able ministers, not of the 
letter but of the spirit ; for it is the spirit that 
giveth life. And Paul certifies that the gos- 
pel which was preached of him, was not after 
man ; for, he says, “I neither received of man, 
neither was [ taught it but by the revelation 
of Jesus Christ.” And in another place: ‘Our 
gospel came not unto you in word only, but 
also in power and in the Holy Ghost.” “ For 
the kingdom of God is not in word but in 
power.” And this is what I long for, that 
our faith should stand less in the wisdom and 
intellectual teachings of men, and more in the 
teachings and power of God; believing as I 
do, that the gospel * is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth.” And 
if our faith and life were more practically in 
this cleansing and purifying power, we should 
witness it to be to our salvation from sin, and 
finally “guide into all truth,” and into the 
glorious liberty of the redeemed children of 
God. 

The design of the letter of the scriptures is 
to set forth the love of God in sending his Son 
to save lost man, the lite, death, atonement 
and mediation of Christ, are to bring us to 
the Spirit, and to the knowledge of things 
deeper than what words can reach. So if we 
rest satisfied with a description of heavenly 
things, as outwardly received, without feeling 
the life and power of those gospel truths 
brought forth and fulfilled in us, of what avail 
is all our knowledge? 

The old covenant dispensation was minis- 
tered in the letter, but the new in the Spirit. 
2 Cor. iii. 6. “He came unto his own, and 
his own received bim not. But as many as 
received him, to them gave he power to be- 
come the sons of God, even to them that be- 
lieve on his name; which were born not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God.” And I believe that 
He through the gospel life and light, still 
gives his obedient followers power to become 
the sons of God. But we have first to believe 
in this power, and receive it, before we can 
be born of the Spirit; “ for that which is born 
of flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the 
Spirit is spirit.” And as we in our fallen na- 
ture, bear the image of the earthy, so we must 
be renewed by Christ the quickening Spirit, 
and bear his heavenly image before we can be 


prepared to enter the heavenly mansion whe 
nothing that defileth can ever come. 

“The law was given by Moses, but grae 
and truth came by Jesus Christ.” And it i 
only by grace emanating from Him, who i 
the life and light of men, that we are enable 
to see our fallen condition, and the need w 
have of salvation. For darkness cannot dis 
cover darkness. The light shines in darknes 
but the darkness comprehends it not. I 
the fall we have a false light and a false life 
a false liberty and a false rest. But “‘as man} 
as are led by the Spirit of God, they are th 
sons of God.” And they can discern betweet 
the false and the true—between the living anc 
the dead, and between the letter of the gospe 
and the spirit and power thereof. 

We err about gospel knowledge and religiot 
when we have not the gospel spirit and lighi 
to lead us. But the living God dwells in liv 
ing temples only. As the light which shine 
outwardly is to the outward man, so is thi 
light that shines inwardly, to the inner man 
But while we have the light, we must believ 
in the light, or we never shall become th 
children of light. And if we would see the 
things of God, we must receive the light from 
him. ‘For the things of God knoweth n¢ 
man, but by the Spirit of God.” We may talk 
a great deal about holiness, sanctification, &e. 
without realizing the cleansing and saving 
efficacy of the gospel life ourselves. 2 

Far more profitable would it be for us t 
come down in deep humility, as at the feet o 
Jesus, and seek more earnestly to receive fron 
Him, the spirit, the life, light and power i 
our own hearts, than to be talking and dis 
puting with others on the subject. “In hin 
(Christ) was life; and the life was the ligh 
of men.” The life comes before the darknes: 
can comprehend the light. We see how it i 
in nature: the germ of life lies dormant in the 
seed of a plant until it is quickened, or brough 
to life by the warming rays of the sun. S« 
the seed of the kingdom, sown in the garde 
of the heart under the influence of the Ligh 
of Christ, if in “good ground,” will sprin; 
forth and grow from stature to stature, ani 
from strength to strength until it becomes ¢ 
“plant of renown,” comparable to a tree whicl 
brings forth fruit in its season. But th 
growth and prodactiveness will be in propor 
tion to the vitalizing influence and cultivation 
which the plant is allowed to receive fron 
the great Husbandman. Thus life and im 
mortality are brought to light through th 
gospel, which Paul says ‘‘ was preached t 
every creature under heaven.” John in th 
revelations, I think alludes to the same, wher 
he speaks of the “angel flying in the mids 
of heaven, having the everlasting gospel t 
preach to them that dwell on the earth, an 
to every nation, kindred, tongue and people.’ 
But “who hath believed the report? and t 
whom hath the arm of the Lord been re 
vealed,” but those who hear and obey? It ii 
the “willing and obedient that shall eat thi 
good of the land.” “ For God who command 
ed the light to shine out of darkness,” in th 
old creation, doth now shine in our dark 
hearts to bring about a new creation there, 
new life and a new glory. “The first mat 
Adam was made a living soul,” which life he 
lost in the fall. The second Adam was mad 
a quickening spirit, to quicken and bring t¢ 
life that which was lost in the fall.‘ For as 
in Adam all die, so in Christ (not oat of him’ 
shall all be made alive.” ‘The first man i 


' the earth, earthy; the second man is the 
ord from heaven.” The death which Adam 
‘curred in the fall, has “ passed upon all men, 
r that all havesinned.” He begot children 
his own likeness ; in the image that he had 
»w received by voluntary disobedience. So 
e now, bear the image of the first Adam, 
and are by nature the children of wrath,” 
ad shall so remain until we are renewed after 
1e image of Him who first created man in 
s own likeness. Then, as we have borne 
ie image of the earthly we shall bear the 
age of the heavenly, if we submit to the 
wickening and purifying power of Him “who 
ave himself for us that He mi7ht redeem us 
om all iniquity.” “ For since by man came 
sath, by man came also the resurrection of 
ie dead.” ‘For as by one man’s disobedience 
‘any were made sinners, 80 by the ohedience 
“one shall many be made righteous.” Thus 
‘e see that God in his mercy has provided a 
‘ay for our return and restoration, by and 
rough Him who came “‘ to seek and to save 
iat which was lost,” and “to finish trans- 
ression and make an end of sin, and to make 
conciliation, and bring in everlasting right- 
Ousness” into the penitent soul, by faith in 
ne sacrifice that he made once for all. But 
>is not merely by faith in the atonement and 
race thus purchased for us, but also by yield- 
ag a willing obedience to the purifying opera- 
ions of this grace and light as revealed in 
‘ur dark hearts, until the gospel day dawn, 
ind the day-star shall more fully arise. Then 
‘8 we walk in the light, and follow our 
eavenly guide in the regeneration, we shall 
nally be made partakers of the inheritance 
f the saints in light; being “born again, not 
of corruptible seed but of incorruptible, by 
he word of God which liveth and abideth 
forever.” Thus tbe grace of God which brings 
alvation is our teacher; and we find that its 
eachings harmonize with the teachings of 
she Holy Scriptures; for they proceed from 
yhe same fountain which inspired the holy 
nen of old, as they penned the sacred writ- 
ngs. So the true gospel light enables us to 
selieve both in what is revealed to us in the 
neart, by the Holy Spirit; and also to believe 
‘n and understand what was revealed to holy 
men of old as contained in the scriptures. We 
find there that Christ died that we, through 
bim, might be raised from spiritual death into 
newness of life. He died to reconcile sinners 
to God, but not to reconcile God to sin. 
“Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not 
inberit the kingdom of God?” “ For what 
fellowship bath righteousness with unright- 
eousness? and what communion hath light 
with darkness ?” &. The notion, therefore, 
that the righteousness of Christ may be im- 
puted to us while we remain in sin, must be 
a sad delusion. For holiness cannot unite 
with unholiness; and we are told that with- 
out holiness no man shall see the Lord. 
D. H. 


Dublin, Ind., 2d mo. 1877. 


Inoculating Arable Land.—The Duke of 
Manchester has tried experiments on his es- 
tate at Kimbolton, which are well worth con- 
sideration by all concerned in the breeding of 
live-stock. Desiring to convert arable land 
into pasture, he did not sow grass seeds, but 
with a machine, made by Messrs. Howard, of 
Bedford, he eut ropes of sod two inches wide 
out of an old pasture. 


were broken into pieces about two inches 
square, and were then placed in regular rows 
on the surface of the ground by women and 
children, who gaveeach piece aslight squeeze 
with their foot after laying it. The rows are 
marked by the coulters of an empty corn- 
drill drawn over the land; and, after the in- 
oculation is finished, the field may be rolled 
whenever necessary. It was in November, 
1873, that the first field was thus treated. By 
the following Autumn it was completely cov- 
ered with grass, and “ was nearly as level and 
good as old grass land ;’ and in the second 
year was “fit for grazing.” And as regards 
the pasture from which the ropes had been 
cut, we are told that “after the first year the 
gaps in the turf are scarcely perceptible.” 
Thus, the tendency of grass to spread and 
fill up bare places has been turned to profit- 
able account. The subject is not new, nor is 
this the first time that it has been mentioned 
in these pages; but the making use of such 
small pieces of sod to inoculate the land is 
new. The cost is about three pounds an 
acre, which, as we are informed, is less than 
the cost of sowing with grass-seeds; and 
there is no falling off experienced in the 
third, fourth, or fifth year, at least to the same 
extent as when land is laid down to pasture 
with artificial grasses.— Chambers’ Journal. 


For ‘The Friend.”’ 
Notes of a Southern Visit. 


The writer of these memoranda recently 
accompanied, on a journey in our Southern 
States, a Friend who was under a religious 
concern to visit and hold meetings for wor- 
ship among the colored people there, with the 
desire to encourage them in that submission of 
the heart to the work of Grace ; and that prac- 
tical obedience to the commands of. our Sa- 
viour, without which there can be no true 
religion. One of the objects of the visit was 
to open the way for the distribution of books 
and tracts among the people. 

The political excitement caused by the 
presidential election, which had taken place 
but a few weeks before, was a source of some 
discouragement; especially in view of the 
horrible outrages which had been committed 
in some of the counties of South Carolina 
prior to the election, in order to intimidate 
the colored people and prevent them from 
voting. Some friends thonght the minds of 
the people would be so filled with political 
discussion, that there would be no room for 
other matters; and others even doubted the 
personal safety of the visitors. Yet it seemed 
best to make the trial, and to set out as soon 
after the requisite permission had been ob- 
tained from the proper meetings for discip- 
line, as the necessary arrangements could be 
made for the absence from home and busi- 
ness. 

Petersburg, in Virginia, was the first stop- 
ping point; and a letter was written to the 
pastor of one of the colored Baptist churches 
in that city, with whom we were acquainted, 
requesting him to make some arrangements 
for meetings with the people on First-day, 
the 3d of 12th month. A letter was received 
in reply, couched in courteous and kind terms; 
but entirely closing up the way, so far as he 
was concerned, for the visit. He represented 
the state of political feeling to be so embit- 
tered, that we would be liable to annoyances 


These ropes were|which would involve trouble and expense— 


carted to the field that was to be converted, 'such as malicious arrests, as if we were com- 


mercial agents selling goods without taking 
out the requisite license, &. This discourag- 
ing letter, and the conflicting advice of some 
dear friends, led to some searching of heart ; 
but after a time the language presented : 
“Fear ye not with man’s fear, neither be 
afraid. Greater is He that is in you, than he 
that is in the world. Turn not aside; nor 
cast away thy shield, as though it had not 
been anointed with oil. Trust in the Lord 
with all thine heart, and lean not to thy own 
understanding.” This was so confirming, that 
we left at the time previously determined; 
and our subsequent experience verified the 
encouraging expressions of a dear friend in 
reference to the visit: ‘‘ Behold I have set be- 
fore thee an open door, and no man can close 
it, is the language that ariseth.” Thronghout 
our journey, we met with kindness, courtesy 
and openness from all classes; nor were we 
sensible that the service of the visit was ma- 
terially, if at all, interfered with by political 
matters. 

Our concern and interest were so exclu- 
sively in another channel, than we scarcely 
read a political paper during an absence of 
nearly eight weeks; and perhaps never before 
felt so little desire to know about national 
movements, which under other circumstances 
would have absorbed much time and thought. 
The information we received on these subjects 
was principally derived from the conversation 
of those around us; and this was so colored 
by the desires or prejudices of the speakers, 
that but little dependence could be placed on 
it. So, when appealed to for our views, as we 
sometimes were, we could conscientiously ac- 
knowledge our ignorance of the. real state of 
political affairs. Yet in justice to the people 
of the South, it may be said, that we were 
never in company, where fear of insult would 
have prevented the expression of honest views 
in a proper spirit and manner, The unjusti- 
fiable warmth of party politicians, and the 
inflammatory language of some party organs, 
caused some Southern people to believe that 
there was a real danger of armed collision; 
but the almost universal expression of senti- 
ment among those we conversed with was, 
that if there was to be any more fighting in 
this country, it must be among the northern 
people, for they should keep aloof from it. 

We reached Petersburg about 9 o’clock on 
First-day morning, and attended three meet- 
ings on that day ; and one on the following 
evening. ‘wo of them were large gatherings 
of people. In this city the Baptists predom- 
inate among the colored people. One of their 
three churches here claims a membership of 
2700. 

The service in these meetings, as was mostly 
the case throughout the journey, was largely 
of a practical character. Those who were 
passing along in an easy, careless, unconcern- 
ed way, were closely but affectionately spoken 
to; aud those who lived from day to day, 
month to month, and year to year in forget- 
fulness of God, were asked what right they 
had to hope, that at the end of time, they 
would hear the language, ‘“ Well done, good 
and faithful servant, thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord ?” 

Those who had entered on the Christian 
journey were encouraged to persevere, and 
hold out to the end of the race. Our Saviour’s 
command was quoted, “ Watch and pray, lest 
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ye enter into temptation ;” for there was a 
danger of falling away, even after we had en- 
tered on a religious life; as was shown by the 
care of the Apostle Paul, who was concerned 
to keep his body under and bring it into sub- 
jection ; lest, after he had preached to others, 
he himself should become a castaway. 

The petition taught by our Saviour to His 
disciples, “ Give us this day our daily bread,” 
was referred to, to show that frequent sup- 
plies of spiritual food were necessary for our 
spiritual growth. Our religion must-not be 
confined to one day in the week, but should 
go with us into every transaction of life; and 
during the intervals of our necessary business, 
the heart should be lifted to God, in accord- 
ance with the exhortation, “ Pray without 
ceasing.” 

Parents were exhorted to watch over their 
children, and to train them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, so that they 
might be prepared for usefulness in the church 
and the world. 

The colored people are very attentive lis- 
teners, but are not accustomed in their meet- 
ings to those seasons of silent waiting, which 
are often so acceptable and refreshing to the 
true spiritual worshipper. This is probably 
true of almost all other denominations of 
Christians than “ Friends,” and is not peculiar 
to those of African descent. We were often 
impressed with a sense of the loss sustained 
by a congregation for want of such intervals 
of silence. I'he vocal service, either in minis- 
try or prayer, might have been tender and 
impressive ; and the people evidently brought 
into a degree of serious feeling by the weight 
which attended it; but when the minister sat 
down, something else was immediately looked 
for to occupy the attention, and the solemn 
covering which had overspread the assembly 
was often too much dissipated. Few things 
connected with our manner of worship created 
such wonder as the announcement, that we 
sometimes had meetings in which not a word 
was spoken from beginning to end. When 
at Newbern, N. C., we were much amused by 
the remarks of a goodly old colored man, who 
knew somewhat about Friends, and many 
years before had attended a meeting appoint- 
ed by two of them. He said, They sot, and 
sot, and sot, and then got up and went away 
without saying anything. He thought it was 
all right; though he would have been glad to 
have heard them speak. 

Their education in this respect often ren- 
dered it necessary to unfold our views of what 
constitutes true spiritual worship; and to re- 
mind them, that a man might attend meet- 
ings, listen to eloquent sermons, join in the 
singing of hymns, and make loud and long 
prayers; and yet never worship God at all. 
Though the times of silent waiting on the 
Lord, which we asked for, as in accordance 
with the practice of ‘‘ Friends,” were so novel 
and strange to many of the companies we 
visited; yet the silence was often profound 
and solemn, and very grateful to our feelings ; 
and we believed it was so in measure to many 
otbers. Indeed, on several occasions, it was 
referred to in terms of approbation by some 
of the more thoughtful ones. 

The vicinity of Petersburg abounds with 
the remains of the fortifications erected dur- 
ing the late civil war. It was then surround- 
ed by hostile armies ; and for many months its 
inhabitants became familiar with the sounds 


horrible accompaniments of a bloody warfare. 
The opposing armies lay in front of each 
other, defended by intrenched lines of many 
miles in extent—the ruins of which furnish 
abundant food for thought to the moralist, 
and tend to strengthen in a northern mind a 
conviction of the wrongfulness of the system 
of slavery, which led to such a destructive 
and fratricidal contest. We saw similar ruins 
in different parts of the South. The Southern 
rulers appear to have spared no efforts to 
carry out their design of forming a separate 
Confederacy ; but to have so greatly drained 
the resources of that section of our country 
as to leave it in an impoverished condition. 


(To be continued.) 


Selccted. 
A MITE SONG. 


Only a drop in the bucket, 
But every drop will tell; 

The bucket would soon be empty 
Without the drops in the well. 


Only a poor little penny, 
It was all I had to give; 

But as pennies make the dollars, 
It may help some cause to live. 


A few little bits of ribbon, 
And some toys; they were not new, 
But they made the sick child happy, 
Which made me happy too. 


Only some outgrown garments ; 
They were all I had to spare; 

But they’ll help to clothe the needy, 
And the poor are everywhere. 


A word now and then of comfort. 
That cost me nothing to say; 
But the poor old man died happy, 
And it helped him on the way. 


God loveth the cheerful giver, 
Though the gift be poor and small ; 
What doth He think of His children, 
When they never give at all? 
—From “ The Christian Giver.” 


Selected. 
THE TONGUE INSTRUCTED. 


Guard well thy lips; none, none can know 
What evils from. the tongue may flow; 
What guilt, what grief may be incurr’d 
By one incautious, hasty word. 


Be “slow to speak ;” look well within, 
To check what there may lead to sin; 
And pray unceasingly for aid, 

Lest, unawares, thou be betrayed. 


“Condemn not, judge not,—not to man 
Ys given his brother’s faults to scan ; 
One task is thine, and one alone,— 

To search out and subdue thine own. 


Indulge no murmurings ; oh, restrain 
Those lips so ready to complain ; 
And, if they can be number’d, count 
Of one day’s mercies the amount. 


Shun vain discussions, trifling themes ; 
Dwell not on earthly hopes or schemes ; 
Let words of wisdom, meekness, love, 
The heart’s true renovation, prove. 


Set God before thee; every word 

Thy lips pronounce, by him is heard ; 
Oh, couldst thou realize this thought, 
What care, what caution would be taught! 


“The time is short,—this day may be 

The very last assign’d to thee: 

So speak, that shouldst thou ne’er speak more, 
Thou may’st not this day’s words deplore. 


From “The British Friend. 


Journal of the Late Joseph Woo 
of Highflatts, 

3rd Month, 1805.—The day after the Qua 
terly Meeting held at Leeds, Joshua Pries 
man, of Thornton, breakfasted at the sam 
Friend’s house as myself, and on inquiring « 
him about a certain young man I had pa 
ticularly noticed in the meeting, he sai 
his name was “ Richard Fiennes Foster,” th: 
he came out of the south and settled at Sea 
boro’, that he joined the Society by convine 
ment, and appeared acceptably as a minister 
and withal, related the following occurrence 
which I have put down as near as I can r 
member, viz.:—That Doctor Southam, « 
Buckingham, a man eminent in his pr 
fession, by which he acquired considerab 
property, took a journey of pleasure wit 
his wife to London, and during his stay ther 
they attended the play which was acted- 
“The Quaker ’—with which the Doctor we 
much affected. At the close thereof, the prit 
cipal manager observed to the company tha 
if any one was desirous to know more of th: 
respectable‘people, he would recommend ther 
to read “ Barclay’s Apology.” Accordingly 
before he left London, the Doctor privatel 
purchased it, and when he got home, secrete 
it in his study, where he employed his leisur 
time in diligently perusing it. His wife ver 
soon perceiving a visible alteration in him 
and having taken notice that he spent mor 
time in his study, wondered what was th 
cause; whereupon, taking the opportunit 
when he was from home, she carefully exam 
ined the room, and found the Apology there 
in, which she began to read, and continue 
to do so at such times as he was absent 
the consequence of which was, by turnin, 
their minds to that principle of Light an 
Light which comes by Jesus Christ, an 
is placed in the secret of every heart, the: 
were both convinced of the truth as professe: 
by the people called Quakers. In time the; 
found strength to make public professior 
thereof. About the same time Richard F 
Foster’s brother Oswald, who was an appren 
tice with them, was out of his time, and gon 
to London for further instruction. The Doe 
tor having a great deal of business, had pro 
posed on his return, to take him in as a part 
ner. Before he reached home, he heard the} 
were become Quakers, at which he was ver} 
much surprised, but being determined to le 
them know that he was not one, when he en 
tered the house he began to whistle and sins 
as he passed through the lobby by the sitting 
room door, and went directly into the kitchen 
where he was very much struck with the vis 
ible alteration he observed in the countenance 
of the servant girl, and then accosted her— 
“What! Betsy, are you all turned Quakers 
—but I will not be one however.” But in ¢ 
short time he was also favored with a pre 
cious visitation, and became clearly convincec 
of the truth. The said R. F. Foster hearing 
that his brother was turned Quaker, lightly 
said, “I shall quake also when cold weathe 
comes.” But the same Divine Power soor 
afterwards reached unto him, and caused him 
to bow thereunto, bringing him into a state 
of willingness to confess Christ before men: 
and about the same time another brother 
(John), residing at some distance, was con: 


Extract from the MS, 


“Wait on the Lord; be of good courage,|vinced of the truth, without having any pre: 


and He shall strengthen thine heart; wait, I 


of musketry and cannon, and with all the!say, on the Lord.” Psalm xxvii. 14. | 


vious conversation, one with another. 


Thus 
were six persons in rather a remarkable man- 
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igment of the truth, and became valuable 
embers of our religious Society. 


at 


For “The Friend,” 
The Mississippi in High Water, 
Edward King descended the great river 
om St. Louis to the cotton region when the 
righty stream wasrising. He thus describes 
as it appeared at that time: 
“ When the rains have swollen its tributary 
vers to more than their ordinary volume, 
ae Mississippi is grand, terrible, treacherous. 


cealing upon its prey, it swallows up acres at 
ne fell swoop; on one side sweeping them 
way from their frail hold on the main land, 
‘hile on the other it covers plantations with 
ime, and broken tree trunks and boughs, 
reing the frightened inhabitants into the 
econd story of their cabins, and driving the 
attleand swine upon high knolls, to starve 
r perhaps finally to drown. It pierces the 
suny lines which have cost the states bordering 
jpon it such immense sums, and goes bubbling 
nd roaring through the crevasses, distracting 
ne planters and sending dismay to many thou- 
ands in a single night. It promises a fall in 
we day; on another it rises so suddenly that 
he adventurous woodmen along the border 
ave scarcely time to flee. It makes a lake 
ff the fertile country between two great riv- 
rs; it carries off hundreds of wood piles, 
thich lonely and patient labor have reared in 
ae hope that a passing steamer will buy the 
ood, and thus reward a season’s work. Out 
f each small town on its western bank, set 
D0 carelessly by the waters edge, it makes a 
igmy Venice, or floats it off altogether. As 
ae huge steamer glided along the mighty cur- 
ent, we could sée. families in the second sto- 
ies of their houses, gazing grimly out upon 
e approaching ruin. At one point, a man 
eas sculling from house to barn-yard with 
sod for his stock. The log barn was a dreary 
ile in the midst of the flood. The swine and 
ows stood shivering on a pine knoll, discon- 
blately burrowing and browsing. As we 
t beyond the Arkansas and White rivers, 
ne gigantic volume of water had so far over- 
un its natural boundaries that we seemed at 
ainstead of upon aninlandriver. The cot- 
onwoods and cypresses stood up amid the 
vater-wilderness like ghosts. Gazing into 
he long avenues of the sombre forests, we 
‘ould only see the same level, all-enveloping 
ood. In the open country the cabins seemed 
eady to sail away, though their masters were 
-sually smoking with much equanimity, and 
‘waiting a fall of the river. 

Below the mouth of the Missouri, the great 
iver takes a wholly different appearance and 
lharacter from those of the lovely stream 
vbich stretches from Lake Pepin down; and 
bme of the old pilots say that section of it 
elow St. Louis should have been called the 
‘Missouri,’ rather than the Mississippi. The 
issouri, they claim, gives to the river most 
if the characteristics which dominate it un- 
il it has been reinforced by the Ohio, the 
rkansas, the White and the Red rivers. The 
urrent is forever making land on one side, 
ind tearing it away on the other, the bends 
a its course not permitting the stream to 
vash both banks with equal force, The farmer 
in the alluvial bottoms, sees with dismay his 
rn field diminish year by year, acres slip- 
ling into the dark current ; yet the ease with 
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their respective localities along its banks is 
such that they willingly run the risk. The 
pilots complain bitterly of the constant 
changes in the channel, which it requires the 
eyes of Argus almost to detect. They say 
that the current might be made to bear upon 
the rocky shore, thus avoiding disastrous loss 
of land and many crevasses, as the gaps made 
in the levees by the encroaching waters are 
called. The stream is so crooked, that a 
twenty miles’ journey by water is sometimes 
necessary, where the distance across the 


lways subtle and serpent-like in its mode of|promontory round which the steamer must go, 


is not more than a mile. Sometimes the cur- 
rent, tired of the detour, itself brushes away 
the promontory, and the astonished pilots see 
a totally new course opened before them. 

The occasional inundations of the alluvial 
lands are so little understood, and the general 
course of the Mississippi is comprehended by 
so few, that a little idea of its progress down 
to the Delta country may prove interesting. 

At the junction of the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri rivers, begins what is known as the 
lower Mississippi, although the name is not 
usually applied to the stream until it has 
crossed the grand rocky chain or bed extend- 
ing across its channel between St. Louis and 
Cairo. All below this chain in the Mississippi 
valley is alluvium, through which the river 
meanders from one bluff to another—the bluffs 
being from forty to one hundred miles apart. 
Touching these bluffs at Commerce, Missouri, 
on the west bank, it courses across the valley, 
passing the vast prairies of Lower Illinois, 
known as ‘‘Hgypt,” on the east, meets the 
Ohio at Cairo, then strikes the bluffs again at 
Columbus on the eastern or Kentucky shore. 
It skirts these bluffs as far as Memphis, hav- 
ing on its west the broad earthquake lands of 
Missouri and Arkansas. It then once more 
crosses the valley to meet the Yazoo near 
Vicksburg, creating the immense Yazoo reser- 
voir on the east bank, extending from the 
vicinity of Memphis to Vicksburg, and the 
valleys and the swamps of the Macon and 
Tensas, on the west side. These latter have 
no terminus save the Gulf of Mexico, as the 
river does not approach the western bluffs 
after leaving Helena. From Vicksburg to 
Baton Rouge the river hugs the eastern bluffs, 
and from Baton Rouge to the mouth is the 
pure delta country for a distance of more than 
200 miles, 

All of this valley, below the rocky chain 
crossing the river channel, lies lower than the 
high water line of this powerful current, and 
the efforts of men to stay an inundation seem 
quite puerile. The valley is divided into 
several natural districts, one embracing the 
lands from the chain to the vicinity of Helena, 
where the St. Francis river debouches; an. 
other from Helena nearly to Vicksburg on 
the east bank, for the Yazoo valley ; a third 
comprises the country from the Arkansas to 
the Red river, known as the Macon and Tensas 
valley ; a fourth rans from the Red river to 
the gulf, on the west side, and a fifth from 
Baton Rouge to the gulf on the east side. 

Some of these districts have been imperfect- 
ly levéed; others have never been protected 
at all, and the general opinion is, that when 
high water does come the fact that there area 
few levees increases the danger of a complete 
inundation, as the stream, finding itself re- 
strained, breaks the barriers which attempt 
to control the current. 
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er convinced and brought to the acknowl-|which corn, cotton and sugar are raised in 


tem, the planters on the lowlands were able 
to guard against ruin by elaborate prepara- 
tion and vigilance, which they cannot sum- 
mon now; and it is believed that nothing but 
the execution of a grand national work by 
the general government will ever secure to 
the delta that immunity from ruin, so desir- 
able for people already cruelly stripped by 
war and political knavery. 

Yet the inundations do not come with 
alarming frequency. In 1867 the lowlands 
were overflowed and distress ensued ; and in 
this year, 1874, the confusion, distress, and 
trepidation have been terrible to witness. 
Starvation has stood at thousands of doors, 
and only the hands of the Government and 
charity have saved hundreds from miserable 
deaths. Below Memphis, and in a wide belt 
of country round about, along the bottom 
lands in the State of Mississippi and through- 
out the Louisiana lowlands, there bas been 
immense damage. In an hour the planter is 
doomed to see a thousand acres, which have 
been carefully prepared for planting cotton, 
covered with water two or three feet deep. 
The country round about becomes a swamp— 
the roads are rivers, the lakes are seas. 

As the Mississippi valley, south and north, 
will in future be one of the most populons 
sections of the American Union, and as the 
great network of rivers which penetrate to 
the Rocky Mountains, and the mighty cafions 
of the Mauvais Terres are so well adapted for 
commercial highways; as a score of States 
and territories border on the Mississippi alone, 
why should not the National Government at 
once undertake the control and care of the 
stream and its tributaries ?” 


For -“The Friend.” 
Noble-Conduct in-Humble Life, 

While walking in the southwestern part of 
the city many years since, I noticed the dri- 
ver of a coal cart who was about delivering 
his load. The man, who had but one arm, 
was cheerful, strong and active, and seemed 
but littleimpeded in his work by the loss of 
his limb. On being asked whether he did not 
find the loss of his hand and arm a very se- 
rious inconvenience, he answered “no,” and 
said that he was still able to haul seven tons 
of coal daily, which was as much as most 
men cared to do. He then showed me how 
he made the stump of the amputated arm 
useful by resting the end of the shovel against 
it, while he grasped the handle and lifted the 
coal with his remaining hand and arm. Here 
was a striking instance of energy, courage 
and the manly determination which enables 
persons to overcome difficulties ; but when he 
also told me that be had never once regretted 
the loss of a limb so important to the work- 
ing man, it seemed strange and surprising. 

Here was something that needed explana- 
tion; and in answer to inquiries, I learned 
that the arm had been sacrificed in order to 
save the life of another person. Years pre- 
vious to my interview, he had been employed 
with others at a mill in the country, and on 
a certain occasion he saw that a large, heavy 
door which had been loosened from its fast- 
eningsin one of the upper stories of the mill, 
was about falling from a great height, and 
that a fellow workman, unconscious of the 
accident, was stooping with his back bent di- 
rectly on the spot where the door must strike 
the ground, and that from his position the 


Under the slave sys.|man must almost certainly be killed if the 
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door struck him. There was no time for re- 
flection or hesitation, but my informant im- 
mediately extended an arm, received the first 
shock of the falling door, and thus warded 
it off his companion so that he was little if any 
hurt. The arm, of course, was so shattered 
that it had to be promptly removed. 

It has often occurred to me that this was 
an instance of true Christian heroism, such 
as we have few examples of. He doubtless 
had the comfort of an approving conscience, 
and therefore felt no sorrow or regret for the 
part he had taken. We have good reason to 
suppose that He who seeth not as man seeth, 
beholds many who are of small account in 
the eyes of the world, who. are yet objects of 
His favor and regard. ‘The subject of the 
preceding anecdote must have had a portion 
of that unselfish love and spirit of self-sacri- 
fice of which the life and sufferings of our 
Divine Redeemer has given us the great ex- 
ample. 


Trout, 
Lonesome Lake Cabin, August, 1876. 

The season has been an excellent one for 
studying the habits of trout in the mountain 
waters. The intense heat of the sun during 
the latter part of July and the early part of 
August had its effect on all exposed waters 
even in this high region. Profile Lake, the 
most wonderful trout pond in the world, in 
my judgment, seems to be more fully stocked 
with trout this year than ever before. In 
June the fish rose freely, but as July advanc- 
ed and the heat of the sun penetrated the wa- 
ter there was asudden change. This is a 
noteworthy fact, that the change was not 
gradual, but one day the trout were rising 
freely, took any fly that was offered, and 
seemed to be actively at work feeding, and 
the next day, by a common agreement they 
refused to rise, did not show themselves on 
the surface, and though we tried them thor- 
oughly at all hours of the day, from early 
morn to dark, it was impossible to get up 
anything but a few very small fish, and these 
only inshallow water. At the same time the 
anglers with bait ceased to take any, or took 
but very few. For some days newly arriving 
sportsmen, who tried the lake, declared that 
there were no trout there, and would not be- 
lieve the assurance that there were thousands 
lying iv the cool recesses. Thisinstantaneous 
change convinced me that the water had 
reached a temperature near the surface which 
was disagreeable to all trout alike, and that 
as we human beings do not like to go out ina 
hot sunshine, so they did not like to go out in 
the warm water, Meantime they did not feed. 
The habit of the trout is to feed voraciously 
at times and to remain quiet with little or no 
food for a long time. Ihave known a three- 
pound trout to live for months in a glass tank, 
with clear spring water flowing in it, and 
keep up his flesh and appearance, though he 
had no food but the few animalcules which 
were in the water, and they were very few, 
as I knew by repeated examination with my 
microscope. 

Bat one day we had a heavy shower in the 
early morning, the only shower of the season 
which had been dry here as elsewhere. Think- 
ing this might have disturbed the water and 
equalized surface and depth temperature, I 
went down to the lake at about noon and 
made a few casts, but without success. I was 
driven offthe lake by the sudden appearance 


over Cannon Mountain of a black cloud, which 
came on with a roar, and I had scarcely got- 
ten in the shelter of the boat-house when a 
terrible hail storm burst over the lake. It 
was by much the mostsevere hailstorm I have 
ever known, and continued for three-quarters 
of an hour. Thestones were very large, and 
when it cleared away the surface of Profile 
Lake was covered with a skim of ice-slush, 
as if the winter ice had just melted. Thesun 
broke out hot and fierce, and an army of 
gnats came out of the forest. ‘The ice had 
vanished in a few minutes, but the surface 
water was cold enough now, and there was 
evidently the wildest kind of exhilaration and 
delight among the trout. They came up, lit- 
erally by the thousand, and leaped into the 
air tosieze the gnatss In all my experience 
in wild waters I have never seen such an ex- 
hibition of trout. They paid no sort of at- 
tention to my presence, but rose ten, twenty 
at a time within reach of my hand, all around 
me, and all over the surface of the lake. At 
every cast they tumbled over my flies, crowd- 
ing one another in their haste. Of course I 
took all I wanted in a few minutes, and then 
sat in my boat and enjoyed the spectacle. 

This continued all the afternoon and till 
dark. The night was cold with frost. The 
next day was much warmer, but they rose 
till dark again. The day after that it was 
impossible to persuade a respectable trout to 
rise, for the water had again become warm, 

Now to show you where they were, and 
what they were doing. The bottom of Pro- 
file Lakeis dark and you cannot see trout in 
deep water. But Lonesome Lake is clear as 
crystal, and in some parts of it the bottom, in 
water from three to five feet deep, is white 
granite gravel. These places are where cold 
spring water comes in, and the thermometer 
in that water is always at about 43 degrees. 
During the season of hot sunshine it was 
useless to cast flies on any part of the open 
lake, except over these spring holes, and there 
I would not cast, for the trout were as tame 
as chickens. They lay on the white gravel, 
packed closely side by side, thousands on 
thousands, enjoying the delicious cold water, 
and paid no attention to me as I pushed my 
boat over them, but just rested and panted 
with their gills and looked up at me. They 
seemed to have such perfect assurance that I[ 
would not harm them that I was compelled 
to let them alone. I had not the heart to 
take them, and so day after day I would row 
over them, and take friends to see the im- 
mense multitudes, so closely packed that they 
hid the gravel for rods. If I took an artifi- 
cial fly and danced it with my fingers on the 
water, they would rush up to seize it, perfect- 
ly confident that | was no enemy. To tell 
the frank truth, this little intimacy which I 
established with them bad such an effect on 
me that of late I have not felt like killing 
trout in the lake at all, and I have only taken 
enough for the table when I had friends here, 
never when alone.—Cor. NV. Y. Journal of 
Commerce. 


Locusts and Wild Honey.—Major-General 
Bisset, C. B., in his work entitled ‘Sport and 
War in Africa,” gives an interesting illustra- 
tion of a Scripture narrative: ‘About the 
year 1830 some of the dispersed native tribes 
from the interior of Africa migrated into the 
Cape Colony to seek employment among the 
farmers. My father engaged one family, con- 


sisting of aman named Job, and his two wiv: 
with seven or eight children. Soon aft 
their arrival a flight of locusts came from tl 
interior, and night after night, whilst the 1 
custs settled on the earth, the whole of th 
family, with great sandals of ox-hide tied o 
their feet (very like Canadian snow-shoes 
would walk about the whole night wherev 
the locusts were thickest. The next day th 
locusts would again take wing; but wher 
this family had been walking about all nigh 
you saw acres and acres of ground covere 
with swarms of disabled locusts that could n¢ 
fly away ; and the natives would collect the 
and bring them home in baskets ; they wou! 
then break off the wings, pinch off the ta 
end of the body, and pull off the head, ar 
with it withdraw the inside of the locus: 
thus the body and legs alone remained, tl 
inside of the body being covered with fa 
This portion of the locust was then spre: 
open upon mats in the sun to dry, and whe 
dry packed away in huts raised from tl 
ground and built on purpose. These peop 
received a very good ration of food; yet th 
family preferred the bread made from the: 
locusts to any description of food. The 
mode of manipulation was as follows: | 
basketful of the dried locusts would be tak« 
from the store, and one of the women woul 
sit down on the ground by a flat stone, an 
with another.round stone in her two han¢ 
would grind or reduce the locusts to flou 
and therewith make thick cakes, and bal 
them on the coals or in the ashes, and e: 
this locust-bread with wild honey. Hone 
was most abundant in the country at tif 
time, and I have seen Job after a day’s hun 
ing, carry home leather bags full, weighin 
more than I could lift from the ground. Hen 
I believe it was thus that John the Bapti 
‘lived upon locusts and wild honey’ in th 
wilderness.” 


For “The Friend.’ 
An Appeal to Friends, 

Dear Friends,—During a visit made in Ga 
pel love more than a year ago, to the color 
people in some of the Southern States, v 
found among them a great dearth of readir 
matter. This we endeavored in part to su 
ply with books and tracts contributed by tl 
Book Committee of our Meeting for Suffe 
ings, and by the Tract Association of Frien: 
of Philadelphia. The latter in particular, r 
sponded most liberally to our requests, ar 
has furnished us with a very large numb 
of its valuable publications, which we ho) 
will prove instrumental in doing much su 
stantial good. 

There is great openness among a lar: 
class of these people to receive religious | 
serious publications, and we had many ey 
dences that such productions were valued at 
read. We felt the importance of endeavoring 
some measure to supply this demand, by sen 
ing such a selection as would be adapted 
their peculiar needs, and their present sta 
of intellectual development. The tracts se 
were selected with some reference to this; b 
there are many in the series which, thou; 
excellent in themselves, are not so well suit 
to the colored people in the South as to pi 
sons of more education and different surroun 
ings. 

Before leaving home in the beginning 
the 12th month last, on a second and simi 
visit, an edition of 10,000 copies was prin 
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a cheap form for gratuitous circulation, of| 


small sheet containing instructive religious 
tter suited to their wants. This was received 
th a hearty welcome by those we visited, 
d the edition was soon exhausted. Since 
ir return home, we bave believed that-it 
puld be desirable to issue some additional 
mbers of such a sheet at suitable intervals, 
the same cheap style ; and to circulate them 
places where most needed, and where our 
sit has opened the way for their reception. 
this way we might be able, from time to 
ve, to supply thousands of families with 
ch reading as might, under the Divine bless- 
g, turn their thoughts into profitable chan- 
‘Is, enlighten their minds, and point them to 
spirituality of the Gospel dispensation, to 
ie necessity of the inward work of Grace 
ion their hearts, and to the need of their be- 
ming new creatures in Christ Jesus. At the 
me time correct moral sentiments and prin- 
ales would be inculeated; and some infor- 
ation be disseminated of the views held by 
e Society of Friends —views which we fully 
lieve are calculated to promote their pre- 
nt and future happiness. 
As the issuing of such papers involves con- 
derable pecuniary outlay, especially for pa- 
‘r and postage, the subject is thus spread 
fore Friends, that those who feel willing to 
sist therein, may have the opportunity. 
iggestions of suitable matter for the payes 
‘the proposed publication, would be gladly 
ceived. Contributions or communications 
ay be directed to 
Davip Hzsron, Frankford, Philada., or 
JosrpH WALTON, 262 S. 2nd St., “ 


How Lumbermen Live-—Three hundred men 
ill cover and cut a section of about three 
iles square taking off over 60 000 logs, which 
ould measure about 10,000,000 feet, each 
son. Work begins at daylight and ends 
; dark; and when the days lengthen, or the 
oon favors a longer twilight or earlier morn, 
ie men get the benefit in longer working 
ours. On the river, when the drive is start- 
l, work begins at 3 o’clock in the morning 
ad ends at 9 in the evening, the men hav- 
g five meals; breakfast at 6, lunch at 9, 
nner at 12, supper at 5, and tea at 9. The 
eals consist of pork and beans, corn bread, 
olasses cake, and tea or coffee. 

No stint is given to a man’s appetite. The 
re, such as it is, is abundant, monotonous, 
itritious, and cheap. A cook is provided 
r every fifty men. The beans are general- 
* the large white bush, parboiled in pots 


olding half a bushel, then ten pounds of 


rk is set in the middle of the beans in the 
>t, a quarter of a pint of molasses poured in, 
id then the pot is set in a hole surrounded 
ith hot ashes and burning charcoal, the top 
yvered with a stone, over which a heavy 
ood fire is built, and here they stay from 
ve to eivht hours, coming out a most palat- 
sle dish. All the baking is done in rudely 
1ilt stone ovens, which are heated, before 
ie dough is mixed, with a good wood fire. 
he loaves of biscuit or cake are set upon the 
ot stones and are cooked quickly and thor- 
ighly. 

A camp of three hundred men will consume 
uily four barrels of beans, half a barrel of 


ork, one barrel of flour, half a barrel of 


eal, one-quarter of a barrel of sugar and 
ye gallons of molasses. The men are en- 


camped in tents; making their beds of boughs, 
jwhile their extra clothing—a pair of duck 
overalls, woolen shirt and two pairs of wool- 
en socks—is kept in an old grain sack and 
used as a pillow at night. 

All well regulated camps exclude liquor. 
Being usually fifty to two hundred miles 
from any settlement, and the men not 
paid until the end of the season, there is lit- 
tle inducement for any speculator to peddle 
rum through the woods, or for the mea to 
straggle off in search of it. 

The consumption of axes and handles is 
enormous, an axe lasting a month and a handle 
about three weeks. The axes are sharpened 
daily, some camps having regular sharpeners, 
while others require each man to keep bis own 
axe in order. . ‘I'he old axes are never collect- 
ed for the junk dealer, the distance to ship 
them being almost too great to make it an 
economical measure. Woodsmen generally 
consider spruce harder on axes than either 
birch or pine. The gum which runs out of a 
spruce tree is found hard enough to chip the 
edge of the axe when striking through it.— 
Northwestern Lumberman., 


Selected. 
The Lemon Peel. 


A simple but pious man complained to 
Gotthold that in conversing with God, he 
often felt at a loss for words. ‘ Although,” 
said he, “on other occasions I have no diffi 
culty in making myself understood, still, I 
can never find such language for my God as 
His majesty, the confidence I place in Him, 
and the greatness of my necessities, seem to 
me to require.” Gotthold, at the time, had in his 
hand a lemon, from which he had just pared 
a thin and transparent peel. Presenting it 
tohim, hesaid: “Only on the surface skin, 
and not in the white below, is the strong fra- 
grance of this fruit contained. And the 
same,” be assured, “is the case with your 
prayer. However thin and meagre may be 
the language in which it may be expressed, 
the fragrance of its fervent piety is strong 
enough to pierce the clouds. Words, without 
faith and devotion, are useless, like the white 
under-skin of this fruit; but faith and devo- 
tion, without words, are not despised by Him 
who knows the heart. Hjaculatory prayers 
are the most powerful means of dispelling 
the troubles of the mind. A single sigh 
breathed from the bottom of a burthened 
heart, isa loud cry in the ear of God. Our 
prayers are most fervent when the lips are 
silent and the tongue at rest. No doubt words 
lare sometimes needful in prayer; but itis on 
our own account and never on God’s, to 
whom our wants are already known. Nay 
He sometimes leaves us to feel the lack of 
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words, for the very purpose of weaning us 
from depending on ourselves and our ability, 
more than on Him and His grace. Do in fu- 
ture as King David did, who, you will con- 
fess, knew the art of prayer. When he convers- 
ed with God, and was dissatisfied with the 
way in which he did it, he exclaimed, ‘ And 
what can David say more unto Thee, for 
Thou, Lord God, knowest Thy servant.’ (2 
Sam. vii. 20.) If you cannot find expressions, 
cast your heart, with allits concerns, into the 
bosom of your God, and He will read in it 
what you wish to say. My God, Thou art a 
spirit; grant that I may worship ‘ Thee in 
spirit and in trath.’” (John iv. 24.) 
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We doubt not the hearts of many of our 
readers have been lifted up in thankfulness 
to the Author of all our mercies, in that He 
has brougbt to a peaceful settlement the 
political question which bas for some months 
past been agitating the nation. Whatever 
may have been their predilections in favor of 
one or the other of the Presidcntial candi- 
dates, we believe the great mass of the people 
of the United States have always been ready 
quietly to acquiesce in the result of the last 
election, whatever that should be found to be. 
The remarkable closeness of the vote, and the 
long continued uncertainty as to who was 
legally elected, necessarily kept the hopes and 
fears alive of those who were warmly in- 
terested in the success of one party or the 
other. The unsettlement thus occasioned 
was increased by the exaggerated and sensa- 
tional reports, and by the heated and inflam- 
matory appeals published in some of the pa- 
pers of the day. 

A calm review of our political history for 
the past few months, impresses the mind with 
the conviction of the trath of the Scripture 
declaration, “ Righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion.” If those who mould public opinion,— 
the orators and writers, whose voices are 
heard through the land,—and if the people gen- 
erally, were brought under the government 
of the Prince of Peace in their own hearts, 
what a wonderful change for the better would 
be effected even in our outward and material 
prosperity. There would no doubt still be 
differences of judgment as to the expediency 
or propriety of certain political and financial 
measures ; people would be divided in opinion 
as to the best methods of raising funds for the 
necessary support of government; and free- 
trade and protective duties would each find 
their advocates. But what a blessed thing it 
would be to see all heeding the advice of the 
apostle, ‘‘ Let all bitterness and wrath, and 
anger, and clamor, and evil-speaking, be put 
away from you, with all malice; and be ye 
kind one to another.” Questions on which 
there was a diversity of sentiment would then 
be calmly discussed and settled, ‘‘in the meek- 
ness of wisdom.” 

One great cause of the bitterness which has 
animated the contest for power, is the control 
which is connected therewith of the govern- 
ment offices and of their emoluments. It is 
not merely a desire to see certain political 
principles prevail, that stimulates politicians 
on either side; but to many of them it is a 
question of dollars and cents. This infusion 
of mercenary motives into parties, whose os- 
tensible design is the promotion of principles 
of political economy, is one of the evils which 
threaten disastrous consequences to our goy- 
ernment and people. We believe that thought- 
ful men, animated with a spirit of true patriot- 
ism, would hail with unaffected joy, the intro- 
duction of such a system of civil reform, as 
would make the tenure of office of govern- 
ment employees dependent on the faithful and 
skilful discharge of their duties; and not on 
their adherence to any political chief. 

We are settled in the belief that the great 
safeguard of any people, is their reverence for, 
and obedience to the Supreme Ruler of the 
universe. He who by his life and conversa- 
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tion, thus does his part in drawing down the 
blessing of Heaven on his country, must be 
classed among her most useful citizens—for, 
as the poet says, she 


“ Receives advantage from his noiseless hours, 
Of which she little dreams. Perhaps she owes 
Her sunshine and her rain, her blooming spring 
And plenteous harvest, to the prayer he makes, 
When, Isaac-like, the solitary saint 
Walks forth to meditate at even-tide.” 


It is certain, that a body of men under the 
government of Coristian principles, who have 
learned to subject their selfish desires to the 
discipline of the cross of Christ; will be most 
valuable in preserving a nation from those 
evils and excesses which are destructive to 
national prosperity, and even to national life. 


We have received an obituary notice, post- 
marked Emporia, Kansas; unaccompanied 
with the name of the sender. Our rules re- 
quire that such notices should be accompanied 
with the name of the person forwarding them. 
The propriety of this, we think will be ap- 
parent. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrtgn.—The London Times and other journals 
have editorials on the settlement of the Presidential 
question in the United States. Those who believed 
that Tilden was justly elected are commended for their 
forbearance, moderation and respect for constitutional 
restraints. 

There were 104 deaths from small pox in London 
last week. 

The London Times says that the export trade of 
Great Britain is in a most unsatisfactory state. The 
exports of woolens, linens, and iron, have greatly de- 
clined. Those of iron have not only diminished in 
quantity-but have fallen thirty per centum in value. 
During the First month the total value of the exports 
was only £15,946,000, which is considerably less than 
half the value of the imports for the same period. 

The Italian Government has in contemplation the 
erection of an observatory for meteorological and astro- 
nomical investigations upon the summit of Mount Etna, 
which will be placed in communication with the Uni- 
versity of Catania. 

Official figures show that in the year 1870 there were 
in the island of Cuba 363,000, slaves; in 1873, 287,000, 
and in 1876, 199,000. The number of free blacks on 
the island in 1873 was 26,000; in 1874, 50,000; in 1875, 
75,000, and in 1876, 84,000. The free blacks in four 
jurisdictions where no census could be taken are esti- 
mated at 6000. 

The Montenegrin delegates have arrived in Constan- 
tinople, and appear to desire the restoration of peace. 
The armistice has been prolonged twenty days to allow 
time for the peace negotiations. 

The treaty of peace between Turkey and Servia has 
been signed, and orders have been given the Russian 
troops to evacuate Servian territory. On the 3d inst. 
the Grand Vizier received a telegram from Prince 
Milan ratifying the conditions of peace. 

UnitTep Statres.—The debt statement for the Second 
month, issued the first inst., shows the total debt of the 
United States, less cash in the Treasury, to be $2,088,- 
781,143, having been reduced #2,070,429 during the 
past month. The balance in the Treasury consisted of 
$9,122,874 in currency and $90,263,271 in coin. 

The count of the Electoral vote was completed in 
Congress on the 2d inst., about 4 A.M., and it was an- 
nounced that Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, and Wil- 
liam A. Wheeler, of New York, had been duly elected 
to the offices of President and Vice-President of the 
United ‘States for the next four years. As finally de- 
termined by the Electoral Commission, with the ap- 
proval of the U.S. Senate, the Democratic candidates, 
Tilden and Hendricks, were awarded the votes of 17 
States with 184 electoral votes, and the remaining 21 
States with 185 votes, are given to Hayes and Wheeler. 

The Joint Special Committee of the Senate and House 
of Representatives appointed to investigate the charac- 
ter, extent and effect of Chinese immigration, report 
that they visited the Pacitic coast and examined a great 
number of witnesses. The Committee say: “ From all 
the facts that they have gathered bearing upon the mat- 
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|ter, considering fairly the testimony for and against the 


Chinese, the Committee believe that free institutions 
founded upon free schools and intelligence can only be 
maintained where based on intelligence and adequately 
paid labor. Adequate wages are needed to give self- 
respect to the laborer and the means of education to his 
children. Family life is a great safeguard to our po- 
litical institutions. Chinese immigration involves sor- 
did wages, no public schools, and the absence of family. 
We speak of the Chinese as they have exhibited them- 
selves on the Pacific coast for twenty-five years past, 
and as they are at the present time. They show few of 
the characteristies of a desirable population and many 
to be deprecated by any patriot. This problem is too 
important to be treated with indifference. Congress 
should solve it, having due regard to any rights already 
accrued under existing treaties and to humanity.” 

The amount of subsidiary silver coin paid out up to 
the first inst. was $28,500,000, and the amount of frac- 
tional currency destroyed was $17,000,000. 

The Direct United States Cable Company give notice 
of a reduction of their rates to twenty-five cents, gold, 
per word, 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
311. ; 

The U. States Signal Service in this city reports the 
highest temperature of the Second month as 60 deg., 
and the lowest 16 deg.; mean 37 deg. Total rainfall 
and melted snow 0.84 inches. According to the record 
kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital, the mean tempera- 
ture of the Second month was 87.39 deg., the highest 
temperature 60.50, and the lowest 20 deg. Rainfall 
1.55 inches. 

President Grant, on the 2d inst., issued a proclama- 
tion convening an extra session of the U. States Senate. 
The session is to commence at noon of the Sth inst. 

The oath of office was administered to President 
Hayes by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, in 
the White House, on the evening of the 3d inst. Presi- 
dent Grant was present at the ceremony. 

The Forty-fourth Congress adjourned on the 4th inst. 
at noon, after having passed all the general appropria- 
tion bills except the Army and the River and Harbor 
bill. The army bill failed on account of a disagree- 
ment between the Senate and House in regard to the 
sections for reducing the army and forbidding the use 
of troops in the Southern States. Its failure will make 
an extra session of Congress necessary within three 
months, The House of Representatives adopted a reso- 
lution by a party vote, 137 to 88. declaring that Tilden 
and Hendricks had received 196 electoral votes, and 
were in the opinion of the House duly elected Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States for the 
term of four years, beginning 3d mo, 4th, 1877. 

The thirteenth annual report of the Penna. Railroad 
Company shows the gross earnings for the year 1876 
were $36,891,061, the working expenses $22,081,229, 
leaving the net earnings for the year $14,809,832. The 
company made four quarterly dividends of two per 
cent. each, and there was still a surplus of $1,510,984, 
which was carried to the reserved fund. There was no 
increase of the capital stock or funded debt during the 
year, and there is no floating debt. 

The inauguration of President Hayes took place on 
the 5th inst. at the capitol in Washington, in presenve 
of an immense concourse of spectators. When he 
finished reading his inaugural address he was enthu- 
siastically applauded by the people. Several topics of 
public interest are referred to in the address. He be- 
lieves that the interests of the people as well as the 
public sentiment of the country, demands an early re- 
sumption of specie payments. The necessity of a reform 
in the civil service is brought into view. In this mat- 
ter we must return to the principles and practice of the 
founders of the Government, who meant that public 
officers should owe their whole service to the govern- 
ment and to the people, and that each officer should be 
secure in the tenure of his office as long as his personal 
character remained untarnished and the performance of 
his duty was satisfactory. Considerable prominence is 
given to the condition of some of the Southern States, 
where the people are still impoverished, and the in- 
estimable blessing of wise, honest and peaceful local 
self-government is not fully enjoyed. This, he says, is 
a subject in respect to which we ought not to be in a 
partisan sense either Republicans or Democrats, but 
fellow citizens and fellow men, to whom the interests of 
a common country and a common humanity are dear. 
President Hayes recommends an amendment to the 
Constitution which shall prescribe a term of six years 
for the Presidental office, and forbid a re-election. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 5th inst. Philadelphia.—American gold, 104% a 
104%. U.S. sixes, 1881, reg. 1114; do. coupons, 112%; 


do. 1868, 1138; do. 5 per cents, 1831, 109%; do. 4% p 
cents, 1053 a 106. Uplands and New Orleans cotto 
12%a18 cts. Flour $5 a $10.25, according to quality 
Pennsylvania red wheat, $1.50 a $1.55 ; Ohio do., $1.4 
a $1.50; amber, $1.55 ; white, $1.60. Rye, 75 a 80 cts 
Yellow corn, 55 cts. Oats, 37 a 45 cts. Choice Ne 
York cheese, 153 a 16 cts.; western, 14}a15cts, Sale 
of 3200 beef cattle at 64 a 63 cts. per Lb. gross for extra 
5} a 6 cts. for fair to good, and 43 a 5 ets. for common 
Sheep, 43 a 6} cts. per lb. gross. Receipts 11,000 head 
Hogs, 83 a 9 cts. per lb. net. Receipts 3700 head 
Chicago.—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.22 ; No. 3 do., $1.123 
Corn, 40 cts. Oats, 33+ cts. Rye, 62 a 63 cts. Barley 
55 cts. Lard, $9.48 per 100 lb. net. St. Louis.—No. § 
red fall wheat, $1.43; No. 3 do., $1.39 a $1.40. Mixe 
corn, 36 cts. Oats, 33 cts. Rye, 63 cts. Barley, 85 

90 cts. Oineinnati—Red wheat, $1.50 a $1.52. Corn 
40 a 42 cts. Oats, 36a 40 cts. Lard, 9} a 9} cts, 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONTRIBUTOR 
TO THE ASYLUM. 

A Stated Annual Meeting of the “Contributors to 
the Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived of th 
Use of their Reason,” will be held on Fourth-day, the 
14th of Third month, 1877, at 3 o’clock, P. M., at Arch 
Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia. | 

WiiuiaM Berrie, Clerk. 


WANTED. 


A competent middle aged Friend as Matron, at th 
Shelter for Colored Orphans. Apply to 

Elizabeth C. Lowry, 1114 Pine St. ! 

Mary Randolph, 247 North Twelfth St. 7 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


“WANTED, a TEACHER to take charge of the “Srup 
Room” at the above Institution; one qualified to give 
instruction in all the branches taught in the GrRLs’ 
DEPARTMENT. 

Application may be made to ‘ 
Rebecca S. Allen, 385 South Fifth St., Philade 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, New Jersey. _ 

or Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St., Philadelphia. : 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Sesston opens on Second-day the 30th 
of Fourth month. Parents and others intending to send 
pupils, will please make early application to BENJAMIN 
W. Passmore, Supt., (address Street Road P. O. 
Chester Co., Pa.,) or to CHARLES J. ALLEN, Treasurer, 
804 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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WANTED. 


A Friend to teach London Britain Preparative 
Meeting School. . Apply to ABEL J. HopxKIns, 
Thompson P. O., Newcastle Co., Del. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. © 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. WortTH- 
tneton, M. D. : 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board ot 
Managers. 1 


————___—_—_——_——— 
Drep, 9th mo. 13th, 1876, at the residence of his 
daughter, Lucina Harriss, Winona, Columbiana Co., 
Ohio, SAmuEL Test. in the 86th year of his age, a 
member of New Garden Monthly and Particular Meet- 
ing of Friends, This dear Friend was a firm believer 
in the ancient doctrines of Friends, but owing to bodily 
infirmity was not able to attend meetings for several 
years, which privation he bore with patience; and we 
trust, through Redeeming iove and mercy, he was pre- 
pared to euter the mansions of rest and peace. 
, at her residence, in Chester Co., Pennsylvania, 
on the 24th of 2d mo, 1877, Sipney SHARPLEs, widow 
of Benjamin Sharples, in the 85th year of her age, a 
member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 
, at her residence in Rahway, N. J., on the 1 
inst., MAry THorn, an esteemed member of Rahwa 


No. 422 Walnut Street. — & 


